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2 ene ‘in history. If we are roused to a little 
Communications. warmth by occasional reading or reflec- 





SATURDAY SERMON, 
"0. 4. 


an man forbear to join the general smile 
Of nature? Can fierce passions vex his breast, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ? THomson. 

When the inhabitant of a city finds 
his way into the country, his first plea- 
sure is derived from the breadth of the 
horizon, and the ample view that is spread 
before him. Instead of two walls running 
in parallel lines to the extent of his vision, 
excluding almost all the face of heaven 
from his eye, he sees, wherever he turns, 
the termination of the arch, and feels 
like a prisoner who has just bounded into 
liberty and enjoyment. 

The greatest evil of a city life is pro+ 
duced on our hearts ard minds, by its 
tendency to induce us to confine our 
thoughts and hopes and fears to this 
world. We are surrounded on all sides 
by the productions of art; we look upon 
the splendid habitations of opulence with 
earnest desire; we join the assemblies of 
fashion, and unite in the clamour of dis- 
sipation. All that is pure and holy is in 
danger of passing from us. The stan- 


tion, the bustle of the day soon drives it 
off, and we relapse into the prevailing 
selfishness of the scene. The clear breath 
of morning, the fresh hues of evening, 
the voice of the thunder, or the speaking 
silence of the heavenly bedies, will in- 
deed: frequently call our thoughts to the 
Great Supreme, and dispose us to virtue 
and purity. But the objects that are 
| most frequently before us, that engage 
| Our most ardent attention, and engross 
| almost all our conversation, have a very 
‘different effect. 

| Thave long been a constant resident 
in the city, and therefore perhaps, when 
in the country, feel more sensibly than 
‘those who spend their lives there, the 
| presence of the Almighty Father. When 
| look round at the green grass, the 
|purling rivulet, and the waving trees, I 
seem to bebold the immediate work of 
his hands, and acquire fresh confidence 
in his power and goodness. The grass 
springs up, the trees branch forth, and 
_ the streams flow, in perfect order. ‘he 
regular succession of events in which 
‘man has so little agency, carries such 
| perfect conviction to an open mird, tliat 
| 1t is wonderful that an unbeliever has 
| ever existed. 

| The pure zephyr and the freshening 











dard by which we judge of ye poe is 


entirely artificial, and our minds are tho- | breeze come upon me like the direct 
roughly tinctured by the things around | gifts of his providence. The sound of 
us. We compare ourselves with men as | the trees is solemn harmony which drives 
they are—with men in their relation to | away all the low, sordid thoughts that 
the rich and the fashionable, and forget have blunted my better feelings, and 
all that is noble in imagination or famous || awakens sober reflection upon the value 
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of the objects in life, which T am pur- | 


suing with so much ardour. When we 
are hurrying tumultuously to the fulfil- 
ment of our purposes, we have neither 
inclination to examine, nor discernment 
to appreciate them. 

[It is from a wish to revert to first 
principles, as weli as to enjoy the corpo- 
real pleasure it gives me, that I take a 
walk a few miles trom town as often as 
{ can; and there is no good thing in 
my life for which | am more often crate- 
ful than for the opportunity of a ramble 
in the country. 


“Oh blest of Heav’n, whom not the languid 
Of luxury, the siren, not the bribes —_ [songs 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets which from the 
Of nature fair imagination culls ‘store 
To charm th’ enlivened soul! What tho’ uot all | 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envy’d life, tho’ only few possess 
Patrician pleasures or imperial state : 
Yet Nature’s care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them.” 

* Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends but where his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreprov’d: nor thence par- 

take 

Fresh pleasure only, for th’ attentive mind 
By this harmonious action on her pow’rs 
Becomes herself harinonious: wont so eft’ 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this eiegance of love, 


This fair inspir’d delig cht: her temper ‘d pow’rs || 


Refine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien.” 
AK ENSIDE, Book TH. 

Yorick. 


[rOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. | 
CURRENCY. 

The letter of Dr. Bollman to Thomas 
Brande, esq. M. P. on the practicability 
and propriety of a resumption of specie 
payments by the bank of England, will 
be read with great interest by those 
whose attention has been given to the 
state of tle currency in this 


precarious § 
country. 
We will attempt to give a short ab- 
stract of some of the leading features of 
the work, which deserve the serious con- 





CURRENCY. 





sideration of this people; merely pre: 
facing it by observing, that we should 
entertain great fears from the adoption 
in this country of the proposition with 
which he concludes—of banishing gold 
and silver from circulation. He acknow- 
ledges. that England is driven to that 
measure by necessity, and though he con- 
siders it better from principle to make 
use of a substitute for the precious me- 
tals, we should be anwilling to trust to the 
existence and continuance of the uniform 
wisdom and virtue of any public body for 
the immutable value of the circulating 
medium of the nation. 
Dr. Bollman considers it unworthy of 
England to pursue the course of tempo- 
rary extensions of the restrictive act, and 





thinks it time that some permanent mea- 
| sure should be taken. The greatest at- 
| tainable steadiness in the value of the 
| | circulating medium is avowedly the state 
| of things the most desirable. How can 
this be attained, and are we right in se- 
lecting the precious metals for that me- 
dium? “The introduction of the prec ious 
metals, for the purposes of money,” says 
i | Ricardo, “may with truth be considered 
jas one of the most important steps to- 
i wa ards the imp rovement of commerce, 
| and the arts of civilized life; but it is 
‘not less true, that with the advancement 
of knowledge and science, we discover 








“| that it would be another improvement to 


banish them again from the employment 

to which, during a less enlightened pe- 
‘riod, they have been so advantageously 
applied.” 

In convenience and cheapness, the 
coined metals are inferior to paper mo- 
ney. They are not more durable, be- 
| cause paper money can be renewed. Nor 
‘has the universality, as far as it still pre- 
| vaiis, of the employment of the precious 
metals for the purposes of money, any 
thing in it to recommend them for that 
| purpose particularly. All nations endea- 
your to prevent the exportation of their 
coin, and bullion might still be used to 
liquidate national balances, whether the 
currency be metallic or not. 
| The precious metals are liable to great 
| changes i in value, from the variableness of 
their production and from their use as 
articles of commerce. Nevertheless, their 
value appears to have been somewhat 
steady, and this has arisen from the very 
circumstance of their being employed as 
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money. ‘Their steadiness was the con- 
sequence and not the cause of this. Large 
masses of them have been floating among 
the civilized nations of Europe; the de- 
mands for them as merchandise were 
small in proportion to the quantity 
within reach, and the demands were sa-' 
tisfied silently, without a contest between 
the buyers and sellers. ‘Their value thus 
became gradually and insensibly regu- 
lated, by the proportion which the gene- 
ral floating stock of them in Europe bore 
to the amount of the functions they had 
to perfurm as money. But it follows 
from these considerations that the stock 
in Europe cannot be considerably di- 
minished, and particularly that they can- 
not cease to be money, without losing 
their superior steadiness of value. 

It is therefore of importance to inves- 
tigate the present quantity of them in 
Kurope as compared with 1797, the pe- 
riod of the restriction of specie pay- 
ments. 

In Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, the pre- 
cious metals are no longer money. In 
France the coin circulates tegether with 
the notes of the bank, which are con- 
vertible into coin. In the United States 
of America, the money concerns are in 
such astate of horrible confusion, that it 
would be difficult to give an account of 
them, but we may there also consider 
circulation as almost exclusively per- 
formed with paper. 

What effect must this produce on the 
stock of the metals? 

The amount derived from America up 
to the year 1803, 311 years from the dis- 
covery, was £1166 millions sterling. 
The circulation in Europe at the close 
of the last century, was about 350 mil- 
lions; which proves that there are drains 
in operation, which have absorbed in that 
period more than 800 millions. These 
drains are their consumption for plate, 
lace, gilding, &c. and their exportation 
to Asia. Humboldt supposes the annual | 
consumption for plate in Europe to be | 
aout five millions, and the exportation 
to Asia at the same sum. The amount 
imported from America during the first 
years of the present century, was about 
eicht millions per annum, or about suffi- 
cient to supply the loss. Since then the 
trade with Asia from Europe and from 


and the precious metals must have been 
sent there in greater quantity. ‘The use 
of plate has also become more general. 
And as their importation from America 
has greatly diminished in consequence 
of the political disturbances there, the 
stock in Europe must have been greatly 
reduced. 

All writers agree, that paper money 
never fails to drive out of the country as 
‘much coin as it supplants; and as half 
the European world now circulate with 
paper, it will be fair to suppose that the 
specie has diminished one half, or at 
least 100 millions. This renders it doubt- 
ful whether the precious metals may not 
‘have lost in a great measure their su- 
perior steadiness. 

What do we want? Acurrency forhome 
use, as cheap, convenient, safe and unva- 
rying in value as human ingenuity can 
make it. Let paper money be rendered 
safe and unvarying, and its superior eligi- 
bility must be at once established. Give 
limited quantity, and bank notes are bet- 
ter than coin. And cannot this be at- 
tained? Fix the maximum of the notes 
that may be issued, and punish severely 
-all the officers of the bank who should 
‘be concerned in augmenting it. This 
kind of money would also adapt itself 
| to the wants of commerce. If the whole 
amount authorized be issued and be too 
'much, interest out of doors will fall be- 
_low the bank rate, and application for 
discount diminishing, a portion of those 
issues will return into the bank. A de- 
ficiency will be supplied by the country 
| banks. 








[FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. | 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Messrs. Editors. 


Permit me to present to the public 
through the medium of your paper, a f»w* 
‘remarks on a new and extensive Atlas, 
now publishing by Messrs. Tanner, Val- 
lance, Kearny & Co. of this city. Two 
| numbers, containing eight sheets, have al- 
ready been completed. Those who have 
been favoured with a perusal and inspec- 
tion of the work, and are competent 
judges of the same, must pronounce it, 
from its arrangement, delineation, and 


execution, superior to any thing of the 
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In the first number, the World, on Mer- 
cator’s projection, Europe, and South 
America, are given. The last mentioned 
division of the globe occupies two sheets, 
and in addition to what has been given 
in former maps of that country, it affords 
much new information, obtained from 
recent and authentic sources, which must 
be highly interesting to many people in 
the U Tnited States. The second number 
contains Asia, North and South America, 


and the states of New York, Ohio and 


Indiana, all of which are executed in a| 


very splendid manner. The United 
States are all to be drawn from an uni- 
form scale, which will show at one view 
the relative proportion that one state 
bears to another. The state of New 
York occupies one sheet, and Ohio and 
Indiana together but one. Having tra- 
velled extensively i in those states which | 
are laid in the second number of the 


Atlas, I feel great freedom in saying | 


that the wor k, as far as is completed, 


in the highest degree deserving the pe | 


tronage of an intelligent community. 
From the prospectus of the publishers, 
it appears that the whole work will con- 
tain 21 sheets, of about 23 by 25 inches 


each; and that it will be delivered to | 


subscribers at 50 dollars per copy. The 
price is certainly much less than the 
work could be published for by any per- 
sons who are not map engravers. 

The most useful and important branch 
of engraving is that of maps and charts. 
By them the traveller is guided in his 
perambulations. ‘The inquiring mind is 
instructed, and those places rendered 
conspicuous by the events of former 
times, are brought before the eye of the 
historian, A TraveLer. 
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Notes ona visit made to some of the Prisons in 
Scotland and the north of England, in com- 
pany with Elizabeth Fry ; with some general 
observations on the subject of Prison Disci- 
pline. By Josern Joun Gurney. Lond. 1819. 


— 








NOTES ON PRISONS. 


The journey during which these observa- 
tions were made, was not undertaken express- 
ly fur this purpose, but the benevolent travel- 
lers made it a point to visit all the prisons on 
their route, and thus were enabled to present 
** it is presumed an average of the real state 
of prisons in England and Scotland.” 


GEOGRAPHY—PRISONS. 


| Weshal] make some extracts from aecounts 
of particular prisons, without any connexion, 
inthe order in which they appear in the work, 
and shall then copy some of Mr. Gurney’s ge- 
neral remarks, and conclude next week with 
'an account of what has been done in the fe- 
| male part of Newgate. 

Edinburgh Bridewell—* The produce of a 
prisoner’s labour is applied to his own main- 
tenance. If there be any surplus, as is com- 
monly the case, it is either for the support 
of his family if he have one, or else it is given 
to him when his term of confinement is com- 
pleted. He receives it in three parts; the 
first on his leaving the prison; the second 
and third, on a certificate of good conduct 
_ being received, at the expiration of six and 
| twelve months respectively.” 
| In the Glasgow Jail, no other attempt at 
classification than ** tried’? and ‘ untried” is 
| made. ‘The prisoners are allowed sixpence 
| 





per day, and no firing and clothing. They re- 
ceive no instruction and are entirely idle. 
Their intercourse with one another is very 
little obstructed. The author observes :— 

*“ The result of the whole is, that this pri- 
son is become a fruitful source of very exten- 
sive evil. Vast numbers of offenders pass 
‘through it in the course of the year—the 
number of criminals committed during the 
last three years amounting to three thousand 
and sixty-cight; and the jailer assured us that 
they uniformly leave the prison worse than 
when they entered it; 
idleness, devoted to their own corruptions, 


| more than ready for the perpetration of new 
| crimes. He reckons, that of those who have 
| been once committed, two-thirds come back again. 
| * Crimes have of late been rapidly increas- 
_ing in Glasgow. The fact may be accounted 
| for, partly by the vast increase of manufac- 
| turing establishments, partly by the large ac- 
ie ssion of uneducated Irish; but, perhaps, 

| chiefly by the powerful machine of corruption, 
_which I have now described.” 

In the Glasgow Bridewell the prisoners are 
constantly employed, and the surplus of their 
labour beyond their own maintenance, is given 
to them when they are set at liberty. They 
_are well clothed and fed, and visited at stated 
/times by a clergyman, a physician, and a 
| schoolmaster. Of the regulations, the effect 
| may be traced inthe alterations for the better 
| which sometimes take place in the characters 
, and habits of the prisoners, and which be- 

come conspicuous after they have quitted 
|the prison. There is, however, too much 
(coneemantnailiin with one another, and their 
windows overlook the public street. 

*‘ One effect of their being thus constantly 
employed is that the institution throws but a 
very trifling burden upon the public. The 
whole expense of it during the first half-year 
of 1818, including all salaries, was 44/. 6s. 
10d.! It will be remembered that two hun- 
dred prisoners were maintained in it.” 

Carlisle County Jail.—“ There is no sepa- 
rate accommodation for women debtors, The 
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‘ate Woman becomes involved in debt, and is | struction, and of constant employment, was 


arrested,—however respectable, however vir- | 


tuous she may be,—she is compelled to live 
day and night with a number of men, who 
are utter strangers to her; or, if she prefer 
the sad alternative, with felons and criminals, 
the desperately wicked of her own sex. 
Where is the law which justifies the exposure 
of an innocent woman to so evident and so 
terrible a contamination ?” 

Lancaster County Jail.—* All the clothing 
used in the prison is manufa€tured by these 
confiners, who are allowed one-third of their 
earnings for their own use. Of this third, they 
have three-fourths weekly, {and one-fourth 
when they leave the prison; an arrangement 
which might with great propriety be exact- 
ly reversed. It appears by a statement re- 
ceived from Thomas Higgin, the governor, 
that, of those prisoners who pass their time in 
idleness, a much greater proportion come back 
again after being discharged, than of those 
who are employed. The fact is very impor- 
tant, and admits of an easy explanation. In 
the one case, the prisoners have constantly 
before them an useful and innocent object of 
attention:—in the other, they have nothing 
to dwell upon, but their own corrupt imagi- 
nations. In the one case, they probably be- 
come better; in the other, they certainly 
grow worse :—in the one case, therefore, the 
commission of new crimes may be prevented; 
in the other, it must be promoted.” 

Remarks on the preceding statements.—“ In 
the course of the foregoing notes on the va- 
rious prisons, which we visited, it has been 
necessary for me, in giving a faithful narration 
of facts, to state some particulars disgraceful 
in their nature, and injurious in their conse- 
quences. In doing this, it has not been my 
intention to impute blame to any individual, 
or to any set of men. Lam well aware, that the 
subject of prison discipline, like many others 
of great practical importance, has not, tll 
lately, obtained that notice, on which it has 
so ample a claim. Such is the frame of so- 
ciety, and so numerous are the avocations, in 
which most men are engaged, that subjects 
of real interest to the welfare of mankind 
frequently remain disregarded for a long pe- 
riod of time, until some prominent circum- 
stances happen to call them into view. This 
has been very much the case with prison dis- 
cipline, which, till of late years, has been little 
noticed and little understood. Howard, indeed, 
drew much of the public attention to our pri- 
sons, which before his time were generally 
the sinks of extreme misery and terrible dis- 
ease. But his efforts, and the efforts which 
he excited in others, were directed more to 
the alleviation of distress than to the diminu- 
tion of crime; more to the maintenance of 
the prisoner’s health than to the reformaticn 
of his morals. Undoubtedly, all these objects 
found a place in the views of that great and 
enlightened philanthropist: but public senti- 
ment on the more important points had made 
but little progress; and a judicious system of 
kind superintendence, of careful religious in- 








then but little contemplated. It is not, there- 
fore, a subject of astonishment, that so many 
of our prisons are inadequate, in their pre- 
sent state, to the great purposes of reform. 

“Now, the case is widely different: the 
public attention is fully awake to the subject; 
much light has been thrown upon it, and the 
true principles of prison discipline are begin- 
ning to be generally understood. It is grant- 
ed on all hands, that if we would diminish 
crimes, we must give to our punishments a 
tendency to reform criminals; and that, in 
cur prisons in particular, this tendency can 
be no otherwise promoted, than by a regular 
system of inspection, classification, instruc- 
tion, and employment. Since such are the 
circumstances of the case, however we may 
excuse the mistakes of our predecessors, it 
must be allowed, that a continuance in the 
old system of management would be extreme- 
ly culpable. As far as my observation has 
extended, a disposition to adhere to that sys- 
tem is by no means prevalent:—on the con- 
trary, a zeal for improvement is conspicuous. 
To the magistrates of the towns and districts, 
through which we passed, we are much in- 
debted for the kindness and openness with 
which they received us; and the correct and 
benevolent views entertained by these gen- 
tlemen, as well as by most of the jailers, af- 
ford fair grounds for expectation, that a gene- 
ral effort for the amelioration of their prisons, 
will not be withheld.” 

General Observations. — It isan error much 


| too prevalent amongst the many, who have 
| never thought accurately on the subject, that 


the final object of criminal jurisprudence, is 
the punishment of the guilty. Persons, who 
entertain this sentiment, are perfectly satis- 
fied if the criminal be but punished, without 
considering whether his punishment be of any 
advantage either to the individual himself or 
to socicty at large. On their system, punish- 
ment is in fact nothing more than legal ven- 
geance. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that many of our own penal provisions, as 
they produce no other effect, appear to have 
no other end, than the punishment of the 
guilty. If, for instance, a criminal be sen- 
tenced to aterm of imprisonment, it too often 
happens that no good results from the pro- 
ceeding either to the sufferer or to the pub- 
lic. ‘The criminal gains nothing in prison but 
confirmation in the habits of depravity; and 
he is afterwards turned out again upon the 
public, fitted by the punishment of one 
crime, for the perpetration of others. Thus 
both parties are losers. 

Prisons in Scotland.—* It is indeed a happy 
circumstance that so many of the prisons in 
Scotland are without any inhabitants. Cer- 
tainly, when any unfortunate person does be-. 
come the inmate of some of these dreadful 
abodes, his situation is truly pitiable. He pro- 
bably finds himself in a damp, dark, and filthy 
cell; it may be, with only straw for his bed 
—assailed by the most noisome smells—en- 
tirely solitary, without any possibility of 
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change, exercise, or relief. If he has been 
imprudent enough to attempt his escape from 
his misery, that misery will be doubled by 
his being chained to the iron bar, or consign- 
ed to the vet more terrible dungeon denomi- 
nated the black hole. Amidst all this suffer- 
ing, no religious instructor visits him, and 
even his appointed keeper lives entirely out 
of his reach. 

“Can it be justifiable that any human be- 
ing, and more especially the untried prisoner, 
who is innocent in the eye of the law, should 
be exposed to sufferings so multiplied and so 
little alleviated, and for a length of time to- 

ether ? 

“By the law of Scotland, if a debtor es- 
capes from prison, the jailer, and, through 
the jailer, the magistrate who issued the 
warrant, becomes responsible for the debt. 
It is necessary, of course, that the jailer and 
the magistrate should protect their own inter- 
est. The consequence is, that the Scotch 
debtor is consigned to the closest and most 
severe confinement. He has no yard to walk 
in,—no means of taking exercise or changing 
the air: if there dea yard in the prison, he 
is probably not allowed to make use of it: he 
is kept like the vilest criminal, perhaps with 
numerous companions, in-some close and mi- 
serable and fetid apartment, which he is per- 
mitted on no occasion to quit, even for a mo- 
ment. His health is exposed to the most se- 
rious injury; and there is actually nothing to 
alleviate his distress but the lethargy of a de- 
spondent mind. Let it be remembered, that 
respectable and virtuous persons may fre- 
quently be subjected, by circumstances which 
they cannot control, to all this wretchedness ; 
—and let the question then be answered, 
whether enactments productive of so much 
unmerited cruelty ought to be any longer 
tolerated by a civilized and Christian commu- 
nity.” 

Superintendence.— There is nothing in 
connexion with the management of a prison, 
which requires more care and judgment 
than the selection of its officers. For an 
office so responsible and of so much conse- 
quence to society, as that ofa jailer, it ought 
to be our uniform endeavour to select men 
of enlightened principles, and distinguished 


by a warm desire to promote the best inter- | 


ests of mankind,—men not only of vigilance 
and intrepidity, but of smooth temper and 
real benevolence. The turnkey’s duties are 
also very important; he is frequently in com- 
pany with the prisoners; and his influence 
over them may be very advantageous or very 
hurtful. The turnkey who is himself of quiet, 
steady, and sober habits, will encourage the 


same habits in the prisoners, by the force of 


his example; and if to these qualifications he 
add a kind and gentle manner, he will render 
his example abundantly more enticing. The 
good effect, which may be produced on the 
minds of prisoners by unremitted kindness on 
the part of jailers and turnkeys, cannot in- 
deed easily be calculated. It renders crimi- 
nals, even those of a turbulent disposition, 





comparatively peaceable and easy to be goy- 
erned; it softens the asperities of the impe- 
nitent heart, by drawing forth the feelings oi 
gratitude and affection, and it excites those 
latent principles of good which may some. 
times be productive of actual reformation. 

,. “if jailers and turnkeys perform their du- 
ties well, they should always be liberally re- 
munerated; for those duties are not of the 
most agreeable nature, and involve great re. 
sponsibilities. The turnkey’s office entails 2 
voluntary imprisonment ; and if he be paid, as 
is too frequently the case, but little more than 
he could earn by his manual labour out of 
doors, he is much exposed to temptation, and 
/may often be induced to betray a trust, which 
/he knows to be attended with so trifling an 
| advantage.” 

| Larnings.—* Of that part of their earnings 
} 





which is allowe@ the prisoners, a small pro- 
portion ought to be given them weekly, that 

| they may procure for themselves such com- 
| forts during their residence in prison, as shall 
be considered quite unexceptionable. ‘This 
will be found a powerful and present motive 
to exertion. The remainder should be car- 
ried to the credit of their respective accounts, 
in a ledger to be kept by the governor, and, 
whatever be their future allotment, should be 
given to them on their discharge from prison. 
Every prisoner should frequently be permit- 
ted to see a statement of his own account, 
that he may know the amount of his credit, 
and be stimulated by the useful desire ot 
further acquisition. It will be allowed thai 
this system, which is similar to that of the 
banks for savings, is calculated to produce 
a inoral effect of great practical importance.” 
Philadelphia Prison.—** There are few per- 
sons, who take an interest in the subject of 
prison discipline, who have not heard of the 
Jail at Philadelphia, which, since its first erec- 
tion, has been conducted on those excellent 
principles of classification and industry, which 
have been described at large in the preceding 
chapter. The great success, which attended 
that institution during the first few years after 
| its establishment, in promoting good morals 





|, and in diminishing the number of crimes com- 


mitted in the state of Pennsylvania, was in 
| great measure to be attributed to the care of 
certain excellent individuals, who voluntarily 
and gratuitously undertook the office of in- 
spectors, who were in the daily habit of visit- 
ing the prison and communicating with its 
inmates, and whose frequent presence and 
active zeal insured the maintenance of that 
admirable system, upon which the prison was 
conducted.” 





[From the Village Record. ] 
CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 





The country between the Creek In- 
‘dians and the mouth of the Tennessee 





iriver, is inhabited by the Chickasaws and 
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‘Cherokees. Both of these tribes have 
made great advances in civilization, and 
can no longer be termed savages. The 
peace which they have so long maintain- 
ed with the United States, the mildness 
of their climate and the scarcity of game, 
which are so many strong inducements 
to an agricultural and pastor al life, have 
no doubt been the causes of their early 
and rapid improvement. The Cherokees 
in par ticular were aided by the same sa- 
gacious and philanthropic mind that gave 
a new impulse to the destinies of the 
Creeks. ‘The following account of their 
condition was drawn up by R. J. Meigs, 
esq. in December, 1805. “To speak gene- 
rally, the progress of the useful arts, a 
variety of manufactures and pursuits of 
agriculture, i is so great among these peo- 
ple, as ought effectually to remove the 
prejudices “that formerly existed against 
the red men of America. A person tra- 
velling through the Cherokee country, is 
agreeabl y surprised to find the cards and 
the spinning wheel in use, in almost 
every family. They raise the cotton and 
the indigo, spin and dye the yarn, and 
weave it into handsome cloth, with which 
they clothe their families in a decent and 
comfortable manner, in the habits of 
white people. ‘There are more than one 
thousand spinning wheels,’and upwards 
of one hundred looms in the Cherokee 
nation, which are all in use with much 
industry. Amongst them are found sil- 
versmiths, blacksmiths, coopers, saddlers, 
tanners, shoemakers and wheelwrights. 
These mechanics are principally “self 
taught. The plough and the hoe are in 





* «They (the Arikarans—a nation on the 
Missouri) display considerable ingenuity of 
taste in their works of art: this observation 
applies to all the American nations, from the 
Mexicans to the most savage. Their arms, 
household utensils, and their dresses are 
admirably made. I saw a gun which had 
been completely stocked by an Indian. A cu- 
rious instance of native ingenuity which came 
under my notice, ought not to be omitted. I 
was told one day of an old Indian who was 
making a blanket; I immediately went to see 
him. °P o my surprise, I found an old man, 
perfectly blind, seated on a stool before a 
kind of frame, over which were drawn coarse 
threads or rather twists of buffalo wool, mix- 
ed with wolf’s hair; he had already made 

about a quarter of a yard of a very coarse 
rough cloth. He told me that it was ‘the first 
he had attempted, and that it was in conse- 
quence of a dream, in which he thought he 











comn:on use amoug them. By the assist- 
ance of some white men, they make 
large quantities of saltpetre and gunpow- 
der, with which their own people are sup- 
plied at a much cheaper rate than former- 
ly; and some is carried out of their coun- 
try to sell to the white people in Georgia 
and ‘Tennessee. They have several grist 
mills and on: saw mill. So far have 
they changed the hunting life, for pur- 
suits leading to civilization; and all this 
has been done since the year 1794, when 
there was not a pair of cards, a spinning 
wheel or loom, or even a mechanic, in 
their nation. 
black cattle, horses, and other domestic 
animals: some butter and cheese of a 
good quality is made in a number of fa- 
milies. Since agriculture and the do- 
mestic arts have become the principal 
objects of pursuit, their population has 
evidently increased. 

“There are now seven schools in their 
country, Where more than one hundred 
children are taught reading and writing 
and some of them arithmetic. They are 
fast emerging from a state of barbarity to 


a state of 1 improved and amiable society ; 


and ander the fostering hand of the go- 
vernment of the United States, will be- 


| come useful citizens, and will contribute 


no inconsiderable portion to the strength 
of our country, to which they are every 
day becoming more and more attached 
from interest and affection. There has 
formerly existed an erroneous opinion. 
that the aborigines of this country could 
not be bro ught to a state of civilization. 
A great part of the Cherokees are now 
actually civilized. To fix the precise 
point where barbarity ceases and civili- 
zation begins, is perhaps impossible. 
Many of these people have considera- 


‘ble information, and great decency of 


manners:? these are strong marks of ci- 





had made a blanket like those of the white 
people. Here are the rudiments of weaving 
They make beautiful jugs | or baskets of osic: 

so close as to hold water.’ 


Brackenridge’s Louisiana, p. 


“The influence of music was tried with 
remarkable benefit among the Cherokces. 
The young women had clothed themselves 
handsomely after our manner in cotton fa- 
brics of their own manufacture. They were 
then gratified to dance to the tunes of me 
violin. Care was taken to teach the ste; 
figures and gestures of the white pubpie. 


They have large stocks of 
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vilization. If in any society it be requi- | 
red that every individual be well inform- 
ed, and decent ini manners, before that 
society could be entitled to the appella- 
tion of civilized society, | do not know 
what considerable district of any coun- 
try would be entitled to the appellation. 
The fact is, the Cherokees have made 
considerable advances in c vilization, the 
consideration of which, will afford much 
satisfaction to the government, and to 
the friend of man every where. It has 
been some expense to the government,* 
but it has saved more expense. Jt has 
almost destroyed their thirst for war ; 
which although it flattered the pride of | 
the warrior, must, if persisted in, even- 
tually terminate in their extinction. But 
in the revolution of events, their destiny 
has been placed in the hands of the 
United States, whose magnanimity it is 
presumed, will not let them perish. 

“I have several times visited the prin- 
eipal school, which is under the patron- 
age of the government. The progress of 


the childven 3 in reading and writing, is | 


equal to that of any ‘other children of 
their age. ‘Lhe order of the school and 
decency of manners, excite in the mind 
of the spectator pleasing and affecting 
contemplation. It would wrest the bar- 
barous from his ferocity, and evince to 
the mind that it is not the colour of the 
skin that designates the savage.” 

Since that period they have continued 
to improve. The Moravians and other 
religious societies have established mis- 
sions among them, and speak in the most 
encouraging language of their success, 
and of the disposition of the Indians to 
receive their counsel. The traveller is 
surprised in passing through their coun- 
try to find not only rich farms, but many 
of the comforts and luxuries which we 
are accustomed to regard as peculiar to 
civilized life. The female character is 
also beginning to rise and expand, as the 





They soon became active and graceful 
dancers. This had a surprising effect upon 
the young men. For they were excluded 
from the company, unless they would dress 
themselves in a decent manner. The attire 
and the occasion obliged them to behave 
themselves properly. And thus were their 
manners softened and refined.” 

Letter of Dr. Mitchill in N. Y. Maz: 
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men become softened and industrious, 
and one meets occasionally with Indian 
girls who are not only beautiful, but in- 
felligent and well educated. The road 
from the Mississippi above Natchez, to 
the muscle shoals of the river Tennessee, 
a distance of 300 miles, is lined with 
thriving Indian farms, and presents’ a 
most cheering appearance of industry 
and improvement. 

Nor are these advancements in the 
arts of life confined to this particular 
body of Cherokees. The Indians of that 
tribe who have removed to the Arkansas, 
'have carried with them the spirit of im- 
| provement. Their settlements extend 
for 50 miles along that river, at about 
$00 miles from St. Louis. They cultivate 
the ground, raise cattle, horses, hogs, &c. 
make butter, manuiacture clothing, and 
perform several mechanic arts. They 
appear in council, clothed in decent and 
comfortable garments of their own ma- 
nufacture. Their chief is an old man, 
nearly blind, but a man of sound judg- 
ment and great penetration. The change 
effected in their sentiments, by these 
pursuits, will appear from a speech made 
by this. chief of the Osages. During a 
recent war between the two nations: he 
thus expressed himself. “ War is disa- 
greeable to me and my people. It is 
better to be at peace. In war we lose 
our friends, our children; let us live in 
peace. Look at us Cherokees. See, 
here is our own manufacture which we 
wear this day. ‘This we have, from fol- 
lowing the advice of our father the pre- 
sident. It is better to labour than to be 
at war, You see proof of this in our 
appearance this day. I have followed 
the advice of the reneral government for 
along time. | wish these people to do 
so. Let them hunt; let them become 
civilized, provide their own clothing and 
lay the tomahawk down. Do not get 
scalps, scalps will do you no good; they 
fetch you no money.” A gentleman 
‘who lately saw two Indians of this set- 
tlement at St. Louis, says in a letter toa 
friend, “their polite and refined manners 
would have made them interesting in 
the circles of your city.” “I have seen 
several letters written by Cherokee 
girls of the half breed,” says another 
gentleman, “as well expressed and in 
as good a hand as our young females 








* The law of May 19, 1796, appropriated 
% 15,000 annually for this purpose. 





| write.” 





CHARGE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


When we add to all these circum- 
stances, the remarkable history and con- 
dition of the village of “Prairie du Chien,” 
commenced under French auspices, and 
exliibiting an aboriginal population grow- 
ing rich by its industry, and forming 
within itself a highly improved state of 
society, what but the most obstinate 
perverseness can resist the conviction, 
that our Indian natives possess in an 
eminent degree the traits of character 
most useful to the farmer and the artisan, 
and the disnosition, if properly encoura- 
ged, to cultivate those traits. 

LoGan. 


—_—_— - 


EXTRACT 
From the Minutes of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, in the United 

States, at their late Session, in the city of 

Philadelphia. 

“The General Assembly, viewing with 
deep interest the present state of our 
country, and more especially, the com- 
mercial embarrassments which press 
upon every part of the United States, 
and the spirit of corrupt and mischievous 
speculation, which is probably to be re- 
garded as both a cause and an effect of 
these embarrassments, feel it to be their 
duty to take this notice of this unhappy 
state of things, and td express their 
opinion of the proper remedy. 

“The Assembly, then, are persuaded, 
that the evils so general in their preva- 
lence, and so severe in their pressure, 
primarily on the commercial and manu- 
facturing portions of the community, but, 
in a considerable degree, on all, owe their 
origin, in a great measure to that spirit 
of cupidity, of adventurous and unjusti- 
fiable speculation, of extravagance and 
luxury, which so unhappily prevails in 
our country; and also, in no small de- 
gree, to the want of that kind of educa- 
tion which is calculated to prepare youth 
for solid usefulness in the church, and 
in civil society. The Assembly, there- 
fore, are firmly persuaded, that the effec- 
tual remedy for these evils, under God, 
is to be found only, in a recurrence to 
these principles and duties of our holy 
religion, which are not less conducive te 
the temporal welfare of man, than to their 
eternal happiness: and they have no hope 
that general prosperity can be restored 
to our country, until there is a return to 
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those habits of industry, temperance, mo- 
deration, economy and general virtue, 
which our common Christianity incul- 
cates. 

“Under these impressions, the Assem- 
bly would earnestly exhort the churches 
and people under their care, to take into 
due consideration the opinions above ex- 
pressed; to cultivate in themselves, and 
to endeavour to promote in others, those 
simple, frugal and regular pursuits, which 
cannot fail to exert a most benign influ- 
ence on the best interests of society; and 
to train up their children in those princi- 
ples and habits which will prepare them, 
at once to be useful members of the 
church, and useful citizens. They would, 
especially, entreat those individuals and 
families belonging to their communion, 
whom God has been pleased te favour 
with temporal wealth, to consider the 
peculiar importance of their setting an 
edifying example; so that their whole 
influence may be employed to discourage 
fashionable vices and amusements, and 


to promote the simplicity and purity of 


Christian practice. And the Assembly 
would, also, earnestly exhort all the mi- 
nisters in their communion, to make 
these sentiments a subject of frequent 
and serious address to the people of their 
respective pastoral charges, and to endea- 
vour, by all the means in their power, to 
impress on the minds of their hearers, the 


all-important truth, that the religion of 


Jesus Christ, in its vital power and prac- 
tical influence, is the best friend of civil 
society, as well as essential to the eter- 
nal well being of man.” 
Published by order of the Assembly. 
Wiciram Nett, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, June 9th, 1819. 


s_=> Editors of newspapers in the 
country, are respectfully requested te 
give the above extract an insertion. 





[From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. | 
FOURTH LETTER. 
ON THE TEA SHRUBS. 

Directed to Dr. Samuei L. Mitchill, Professo: 

of Botany and Natural History in the Uni 

versity of New York, by C. 8. Rafinesque, 

Professor of Botany and Natural History in 

the Transylvania University.—Read before 

the Lyceum at New York, June 7th, 1819. 

I have seen, with satisfaction, that my for 
mer letters on this subject have claimed the 
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attention of the community. Many facts, con- 
nected thereto, have since come to my know- 
ledge, which I hasten to communicate. It ap- 
pears that the common Bohea tea shrub, cul- 


tivated near Canton, has been introduced in’ 


this country many years ago, (and in several 
instances) as a curious aren. -house shrub. 
Mr. William Hamilton had it in 1804; 1 now 
remember to have seen it, at his seat, the 
Woodlands, near Philadelphia, which 1 had 
forgotten until put in mind of it. Messrs. 
Landreth, nurserymen, near Philadelphia, 
have imported it direct from Canton, many 
years ago, by speculation, and have kept it 
in their green-house, where it has blossomed 
and ripened its seeds. [I went to see them in 
April last, but found their tea shrubs in small 
number, and of a small size ; I made many in- 
quiries of Messrs. Landreth, but they did not 
appear willing to answer them satisfactorily. 

They deem, however, the tea shrubs unable 
to withstand our winter out of the green- 
house, but they are mistaken, although their 
shrubs are from the tropical parts of China, 
as I will show directly. They have sold se- 

veral of their shrubs, which are now in the 
possession of many gentlemen, such as Mr. 
Pratt, of Lemon Hill, Messrs. € lapier and 
Peale, of Germantown, &c. This iast gentle. || 
man, the worthy founder of the Philadelphia |, 
Museum, has the largest and handsomest 
shrub, and I was informed that he merely 
keeps it in a kind of cellar during the winter, 
without cover or heat. 

From the above facts, it should appear— 

Ist. That it is easier than generally sup- 
posed to procure those shrubs from China, 
and that they can easily reach this country. 

2d. That even those procured from Canton 
will grow, thrive, blossom, and bear fruit in 
this country, and merely require a common 
shelter during the winter, near Philadelphia. 

3d. Therefore, should the shrubs be pro- 
cured, as I proposed, from the northern parts 
of China, there is no dovbt, that they might 
be left in the open ground, and cultivated 
in open orchards. 

I recommend again the trial. Let the 
Green tea shrubs be selected; let them be 
brought to Canton from the interior and nor- 
thern provinces of China, and let them be 
earried first to Virginia, Carolina, &c. These 
precautions will insure their success in the 
United States. 

Dr. Betton informs me that the-tea oil, 
made frum the thea olifera of Loureiro, is 
very valuable for paint oil, being the most de- 
fecative of all known oil, exceeding by far, 
in that respect, the Linseed and Walnut oils. 
He says that a ship painted with that oil is 
quite dry in a few hours. This property 
might entitle it to the attention of our tra- 
ders; it is very cheap in China; some might 
be imported for trial, or the paints made with 
it, if they can be carried in tight barrels. 


I am, respectfully yours, &c. 
C. S. RAFINESQUE, 
Prof. of Botany, &c. 














; abundance in our country. 



























































LETTER ON THE TEA PLANT. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


Consicering that the respectable evidence 
produced by the editor of the Evening Post, 
entitles the plant subsequently described to 
the attention of the public, we have copied 
the whole, in order to preserve it in a con- 
venient form 


[From the New York Evening Post, June 8.} 


I promised vesterday to resume to-day the 
subject of mad dogs, but if I had not, the case 
which I have just read from the Philadelphia 
papers, and w ‘hich we republish this evening, 
would render some remarks, at this time, on 
this awful and alarming topic, highly interest- 
ing and pertinent. ‘This case is attested by 
two eminent physicians, and they add that 
hydrophobia “is without the hope of relief 
from medicine”—* we know of no cure for 
hydrophobia.” ‘This is a frank confession, 
and I have scarcely a doubt accords with the 
truth—it is a disease, which when once hav- 
ing arrived at that pass as to show itself by 
the usual symptoms in the sy stem, bafile 'S 
equally the skill of the most learned physician 
and the nostrums of the boldest empiric. 
But, fortunately, it is not so rapid in its pro- 
gress, but that it may be arrested and entirely 


_counteracted and prevented, if proper means 


are seasonably resorted to, duly administered, 
and faithfully persisted in. ‘These means na- 
ture has provided, in the plant called the 
Scullcap, which grows almost every where in 
It is not, however, 
every species of the plant bearing this name 
that will answer; but that particular one call- 
led in Latin scutellaria laterifiora, or side bear- 
ing flower, and not that one called sewtellaria 
galericulata, or helmet-shaped. The former 
of these, is efficacious in preventing this in- 
curable disease, the latter is not. A mistake 
in taking one for the other has sometimes 
produced fatal effects, and brought the plant 
into discredit, at the eastward. Some timc 
since, there was published i in the Medical Re- 
pository, [hexade 3, vol. 2, No. 3,] an account 
of this plant, with an engraving; but there is 
an error in the text, as to the species; nor 
was the engraving, which was after the right 
sort, sufficiently accurate to correct the mis- 
take. Of the superior merits of this invalua- 
ble plant in the bite of a mad dog, as evinced 
in particular instances, I have not room here 
to give more than a general outline. Dr. Van- 
deveer left it on record, that in upwards of 
three hundred cases in which he seasonably 
administered it, the success was complete, 
without a failure. Lewis asserted that he 
had met with the like success in upwards of 
one hundred cases, of three or four of which 
I was myself (happening to be in the county 
of West Chester at the time,) an eye witness 
Dr. Thatcher, in his valuable Dispensatory, 
speaking of it says: “Shouid this plant ulti- 
mately prove a successful remedy for a disease 
so truly deplorable in its nature and so de- 
structive in its consequences, no encomiums 
can surpass its merit, even if recorded in let 
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‘vs of gold.” The following is his descrip- 
tion of it: 

“The Scutellaria is perennial, of which 
there are numerous species indigenous to the 
United States. The plant is found in great 
abundance on the banks and borders of ponds: 
flowering in July or August. The stem is 
square, branched, and attains the height of 
from one to three feet. The leaves are op- 
posite, narrow pointed or narrow foot stalks. 
fhe racemes are axillary and lateral, bearing: 


The Genuine Plant. 








The eye will soon detect the material dis- 
tinctions, while at the same time it will see a 
gencral resemblance. 

The following is the manner in which Dr. 
Vandeveer and Mr. Lewis prepared and ad- 
ministered the remedy, as we find in Thatch- 
er’s Dispensatory: 

“ The leaves should be gathered when in 
flower, (July or August,) carefully dried, and 
reduced to a fine powder, and put into bot- 
ties, well corked, for use. When a person 
has received a bite by a mad dog, he must 
take of a strong infusion of the leaves or pow- 
der, a gill four times a day, every other day. 
‘The day it is omitted, he must take a spoon- 
ful of the flour of sulphur, in the morning, 
fasting, and at bed-time, in new milk, and ap- 
ply the pounded green herb to the wound 





small violet coloured blossoms intermixed 
with small leaves. The calix is hooded or 
helmet formed, from whence originated the 
generic name of Sculleap, or scutellaria.” 
This, however, is a description of the genera, 
not the species. 

Impressed with the deep importance it is 
of to the public, that these different species 
should not be confounded, wve have procured 
an engraving to be made by Anderson of each 
of the plants. 


The Spurious Plant. 


id 
’ 
every two hours, continuing the prescription 
for three weeks. For cattle or horses, three 
times the quantity of each.” 

Thus I have in the shortest and plainest 
manner [ am able, treated of a subject, now 
particularly, in the highest degree interesting 
to the community at large. And I have done 
so, in the full and unshaken belief in the vir- 
tue of the plant here recommended to the 
public, and perfectly aware of the deep re- 
sponsibility I assume in thus trying to per- 
suade the patient and the physician to put 
life itself upon the issue. With the late be- 
nevolent Robert Bowne, whose letters on 
this subject are published at length in the 
Medical Repository and in Thatcher’s Dispen- 
satory, [ can with great truth declare, that my 
confidence in the virtue of this herb is se 
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great, that, if bitten myself, I would trust my 
life to it, rather than to the skill of all the 
physicians in this city. 


From the New York Evening Post, Wednesday, 
June 9. 

Hydrophobia.—Upon further consideration, 
Iam of opinion, that it is best to republish 
Robert Bowne’s letter to Wm. Dean, from 
which some extracts were given yesterday, 
at full length, for the purpose of showing the 
reader some of the facts, upon which such 
confident assurances have been given the 
public, of the efficacy of Scul/cap in case of 
the bite of a mad dog or other rabid animals. 


“New York, 9th mo. 8th, 1809. 


“Respected friend—Having observed in 
the Evening Post of the 4th inst. a communi- 
cation taken from a Salem paper, respecting 
a mad dog, I conceive it of importance to 
make known what I believe to be 4 specific 
prevention of the canine madness. 

“The remedy to which I allide, has been 
made use of with great success, by a poor man 
of the name of Lewis, a resident of West Ches- 
ter county, in this state. It was known to 
his father many years since, and kept a se- 
cret in the family fora very considerable time. 
Whenever a mad dog appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mamaroneck or the Purchase, 
and bit either man or beast, it had long been 
the custom, previous to the secret’s being 
made public, to send for Lewis or his father, 
who, from long experience, it was well known, 
would, by administering a certain powder, 
destroy with certainty the poison, and effec- 
tually secure the animal or person who had 
been bitten. 

“Tt has often happened that dogs supposed 
to be mad, but not actually so, have bitten 
persons, to whom repeated preventives have 
been given, and no ill consequences resulting 
from the bite, whatever might have been ad- 
ministered obtained the reputation of infalli- 
ble efficacy. From the failure of these, how- 
ever, in several instances, people generally 
had but little confidence in the remedy used 
by the Lewises, until convincea by actual ex- 
perience of its efficacy. Instances have, I am 
told, occurred of several animals being bit- 
ten by dogs considered to be mad, and the 
Lewises, when applied to, have, in order to 
prove the value of the medicine, requested 
the owners of the animals to place one apart; 
which being done, they saved all the rest; 
and the one so placed apart, died with every 
symptom of the hydrophobia. ‘This circum- 


stance, if’true, and from the result of the inqui- | 


ries | have made, I believe it to be so, places 
the character of the remedy made use of be- 
yond a doubt.* I have had frequent oppor- 





* I myself was witness to the fact, that a 
mad dog had bitten several cows and hog’s in 
a neighbourhood, to the number of eight or 





| tunities of speaking to a number of persons 
| well acquainted with the younger Lewis, and 
| who had particularly observed the course he 
pursued in various instances; and they all 
concurred in expressing their full conviction 
of its efficacy. The remedy he makes use 
of is a plant that grows in the fresh meadows 
of our country; the botanic name of which is 
Scutellaria. In the Domestic Encyclopedia 
it is mentioned under the name of Scud/cap. 
This plant Lewis used to gather dry, and re- 
duce to a powder, in order to prevent a dis- 
covery of what it actually was. It was found 
out by John Ferris, of North Castle, who ob- 
tained some of it from him in a powdered 
state, and observing seeds in it, planted them 
in his garden, where they came to perfection. 
Since then, James Mott, or one of his familv, 
in order to remove every doubt as to the cer- 
tainty of the plant produced from the seed 
being of the kind actually made use of by 
Lewis, gave him five dollars to show it, and it 
proved to be the same. 

** Among the number of cases in which it 
has been applied with success, it may not be 
necessary to mention more than the following; 
the relation I had from the persons hereafter 
mentioned, of whom I purposely inquired 
the particulars. Uriah Field, father-in-law to 
Richard Mott, had, a few years ago, some of 
his family and a number of his cows and hogs 
bitten bya mad dog. Being satisfied that the 
dog was mad, he sent immediately for Lewis, 
who, when he came, furnished him with a 
quantity of the powder before described, and 
directed him to make a tea of it, and give it 
to the animals two days in succession, in any 
mess they were fond of, and, on the day in- 
tervening, a small portion of brimstone. This 
course was adopted and continued for three 
or four weeks. It happened that before the 
termination of that period, he disposed of 
one of the cows to a neighbour, who knew 
it had been bitten: he gave him some of the 
powder, with directions of administering it to 
the creature; this, however, through careless- 
ness, was neglected, and the consequence 
was, that it went mad and died, while all the 
others continued perfectly well. 

** About two ounces of the herb, when re- 
duced to powder and divided into several por- 
tions, is sufficient to cure man or beast, if ad- 
ministered in time. I cannot learn, with cer- 
tainty, whether, if not given until the hydro- 
phobia comes on, it will have the desired ef.- 
fect. It is, therefore, best to administer it as 
early as possible; though, it has in some in- 
stances been deferred until the patient has 
shown signs of illness, and then effected a 
cure. In cases of this nature, the decoction 
of the herb should be given stronger than in 
others. 





ten, some of which were put under the care 
of old Lewis, and some were not; the for- 
mer all lived apparently unaffected, the latter, 
without an exception, died, with all the sym- 





toms of marked hydrophobia. Ed, E. P 





PREVENTIVE OF 


“tis perennial, and flowers about the mid- 
dle or latter part of summer; its stem is square ; 
the leaves come out opposite each other, and 
the seed stem is within the leaf; it bears a 
violet-coloured blossom, and grows from one 
to three feet high, according to the richness 
of the soil.* 


*“ Thou mayest be fully assured that every 
circumstance which | have stated, respecting 
this remedy, I have the greatest confidence is 
correct. My information has been derived 
from the most respectable sources; from per- 
sons of probity, who were eye witnesses of 
the facts which they related; and I have no 
doubt but that, in a very short time, I could 
collect more than one hundred instances of 
security, effected by the Lewises, since the 
remedy came to their knowledge. 


“It is with me a subject of very great re- 
gret, that most professional men are unwil- 
ling to test the efficacy of simples, the repu- 
tation of which has been long established. 
They should recollect that the most powerful 
medicines of the shops are produced from 
vegetables, the appearances of which do not 
indicate more virtues than the Scul/cap.” 


In addition to the above, Mr. Lewis com- 
municated the following facts, in confirmation, 
and published them in the 14th volume of the 
Medical Repository : 


** Samuel Wilson, a very respectable farmer, 
living near Croton river, West Chester coun- 
ty, assures me that about twelve vears ago, 
several of his neighbours were bitten ‘by 

a mad dog; at the same time, his ne ighbour, 
Daniel Underhill, had two hogs, Nathaniel 
Smith one cow, and Edward Mead five hogs, 
bitten; all of which died of hydrophobia, 
except the hogs belonging to Mead, who sent 
immediately to Lewis and got a quantity of 
sculleap, and administered it to them agree- 
ably to Lewis’s direction, by which means he 
saved their lives. 


“Col. Rutgers, of this city, has informed 
me that he had one of his family bit by a mad 
dog about seven years ago. One evening the 
person alluded to, hearing a noise in the yard, 
went to the door with a view of ascertaining 
the cause, when a strange dog instantly ac- 
tacked him, and inflicted a wound in his face. 
Col. Rutgers sent immediately to Lewis, who 
came down and staid with the person eight or 
ten days, during which time he caused his 
patient to take the scullcap tea each morning, 
fasting, and left directions to be pursued seve- 
ral weeks. The person continues still well. 
One of the colonel’s dogs was bitten at the 





* The following are the principal points of 
difference, between this and the spurious one : 
The leaves of the laterifora have long stems 
or foot stalks, with serrated or toothed edges: 
the edges ofthe other are scolloped, and 
grow almost from the bottom; the flowers 
grow from the sides and in the form of grapes, 
hut not so large as in the other species. 
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same time, which soon disappeared and has 
not been heard of since. 

“An unusual number of dogs went mad 
the last season in various parts of the coun- 
try, and frequently hearing that Dr. Vande- 
veer, a physician of eminence in New Jersey, 
who lives on the Rariton, near Somerset Old 
Court House,* was in the habit and had been 
for many years, of administering to persons 
who had been bitten by mad dogs, the tea of 
a certain herb, | was desirous to ascertain 


whether it was the same as that made use of 


by Lewis. For this purpose I went over to 
Rahway, an the result of my researches was, 
that the herb Dr. V. made use of is precisely 
the same as that prepared by Lewis. While 
there, 1 saw and conversed with Jacob Vail, a 
respectable person in the neighbourhood, 
whose dog went mad this fall, and he, endea- 
vouring to kill him, received some injury. 
Alarmed at the circumstance, he went to 
Vandeveer, and received a handful of dried 
herbs, with directions to make tea of it, and 
drink the same every morning, fasting, for 
twelve or fifteen days, and to refrain from 
strong liquors, and every thing of an inflam- 
matory nature. Another person I met with 
there observed, that several years since he 
was very severely bitten in the hand by a dog 
undoubtedly mad. He went immediately to 
Dr. Vandeveer’s, and received from him a 
handful of herbs, with the same directions as 
given my friend Vail. From that period he 
has not felt the smallest inconvenience from 
the weund, further than any of an ordinary 
nature would have produced. The doctor’s 
sons are in possession of the secret, and will 
continue to use it whenever called upon.” 

R. B. 





* Since dead. 

Having given this evidence from the let- 
ters of the late Robert Browne, I am desired 
to add, since I began to copy it for this even- 
ing’s paper, that a Mr. Williams, who married 
one of the daughters of old Mr. Lewis, and 
possesses the receipt of his father-in-law, now 
lives in this city, and always keeps a quantity 
of the Sculicap in a state of preparation to ad- 
minister to any applicant; having already 
given it to two children out of three, who 
had been bitten, and whose lives he saved; 
the third child died. For further particulars 
inquire of James Palmer, No. 15, Sussex 
street. 

One word as to the Alisma Plantago, con- 
cerning which, as a specific remedy for hy- 
drophobia, so much has been said. Although 
many assertions have been made, yet they 
have not, as far as 1 have heard, been sup- 
ported in any instance by a name or by facts. 
Still I would not reject it; because it 1s the 
only thing that we know of that can be tried 
in the last resort, when all other means have 
proved unavailing. To give it a trial, in such 
a case, can be attended with no ill; possibly 
it may be found to deserve all that has been 
related of it. 
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Domestic. 


[From the American Watchman. ] 
EXAMPLE BEFORE PRECEPT. 


Mr. Oshorn—I find that, although 
some of the proceedings of the grand jury 
for New Castle county, at the last May 
Term, have been published in your useful 


paper, there are others not made public, | 


that do great credit to that body, which | 
shall briefly state to you. They made a 

circumstantial representation to the 
court of the situation of the jail of the 
county and the persons ko ae in it, 
which is on the files of the court. It 
also happened, from the late alteration 
in our laws respecting the mode of se- 


lecting jurors, that a majority of those of | 


the present grand j jury were persons who 
never before served in this county; but 
the old established custom of every new 
member paying a bottle of wine, was dis- 
pensed with; and instead of this, it was 
agreed that each one of them should pay 
one dollar, which was appropriated to 
the education of a Cherokee Indians 
which sum, with the aid of a worthy citi- 
zen of Wilmington, who hapne: ‘ed to 
dine with the jury on that day, and vo- 
lunteered his mite made twelve dollars 
which will educate a child for one year; 
and the money has been sent on to the 
Cherokee school, established at Brai- | 
nerd. 

This, I will venture to say, is the first | 
instance of the kind that has ever been | 
known in the United States, and does 
honour to the jury with whom it origi- 
nated. A Farmer. 

June 7th, 1819. 


Buffalo, June 1. 
Miagura Falls.—As the season of the 


year has commenc ed which attracts the 
curiosity of the stranger to this interest- | 


ng spot, it may not be | Improper | to state, |) | 


that during the past summer various im- 
provements have been completed on the | 


American side of the falls, which pre- | 
sent several new and superior views of | 


that celebrated cataract. Goat Island 
is connected with the main land by a 
bridee. Safe and convenient stairs are 
constructed to descend to the bottom | 
of the falls, where a boat is kept for the 


purpose of crossing the river. The road 


between this village and the falls has | 





| ten by himself here. 
eed and plan for ruining England by means 


‘ 





| tember, 





NOTICES. 


‘considerably improved; in short, the 
public spirit manifested by the citizens 
in that quarter is such, as to offer every 
reasonable facility for the gratification of 
the curious. 

The Pulpit vs. The Press —Some of 
the editors in Cincinnati having express- 
ed themselves in favour of dramatic per- 
{i-rmances, one of the clerevmen of that 
city, denounced them from the pulpit, 
and endeavoured to dissuade his congre- 

gation from patronizing the newspapers 
/in which the publications alluded to had 
‘been published. This has called forth 

from the press some severe animadver- 
sions. Such discussion, disputation and 
denunciation for mere difference of opin- 
ion is exceedingly to be regretted. 





The steam ship Savannah was spoken 
on the 30th May, i in latitude 38° 30’, lon- 
vitude 68°, bound to Liverpool, with all 
sail set, t, and machinery in motion. 


Forgery.—A letter from William Cob- 
bett, addressed to “ the Rev. Joseph Har- 
rison, and ‘the gentlemen assembled at 
the Stockport meeting, on the 28th Sep- 
1818,” appears in his Weekly 
Revister, published in I.ondon, but writ- 
He speaks of a 





of forging their notes, for which purpose 
American artists are to be employed. 
| One 1 is disposed to believe it impossible 
that any man would avow such senti- 
| ‘ments: but in a note to the editor of the 
Evening Post, Mr. Cobbett has acknow- 
ledged the letter to be venuine,and prides 
| himself upon it. This letter forms a very 
proper sequel to that lately published, in 
| which he considers himself at liberty to 
defraud his creditors in England, because 
‘they permitted the government to oppress 
him. If the reformers in England pre- 
serve any connexion with such 1 men, they 
will have no well-wishers here. We 
should have supposed that the effect of 
the first letter in this country would have 
taught him better than to publish the 
last; but perhaps he had sent it off be- 
fore the English papers containing that 
'to his creditors arrived here. 
| Dogs running at large after the 20th 
‘inst. are to be carried out of the city, 
killed, and buried; the persons appointed 
‘to this service are to receive one dollar 
for each dog. The alarm of mad dogs 


‘is certainly not without foundation. 
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The Sea Serpent is said to have ap- 
peared again. 


Separation of Maine-—The commit- 
tee of the two houses of the legislature | 


of Massachusetts, now in session, have ip 


reported a bill which gives the consent 
of the commonwealth ‘to the erection of 
the District of Maine into an independ- 
ent state, provided the Congress of the 
United States authorises it. 


A Saving Bank is about to be estab- 
lished at Portland, Maine. 


Wages of Labour.—The master ma- 
sons of New York have agreed to reduce 
the wages of journeymen to $1.75 per | 
day. 

Mannlich, of Cassel, who has lately 
invented a bullet-proof felt, has sold the 


secret of his invention to the king of 


Prussia for 20,000 dollars. 


Sun-flower Oil—Sun-flower seed (says 
a New York paper) makes a pure white 
oil. It is excellent either to mix with 


paint, to burn in lamps, or to use for the | 


table. I wish the agricultural societies 

would take the subject into consideration, 
it will become of great importance before 
long, and why not commence it now. 

The numerous uses to which oil may 
be put, makes it necessary we should 
turn some attention to the subject, and | 
not to send to Europe for it. 

Thomas Jeflerson, speaking of the use- 
fulness of sweet oil, observes, that should 
a man be obliged to choose which he 
would live upon, bread or oil, that he 
had much better choose the latter and be 
without bread than to be without oil. 


Sugar Cane.—lIt is said, on good autho- 
rity, that the sugar cane (arundo sacchari- 
fera)i is, in this country, a widowed plant. 
‘It is of the class diwcia of Linnzeus, viz. 
the sexes are separate plants. Such is 
the strawberry, the willow, the hemp, 
the spinach, &c. The propagation of the 
sugar cane from slips or cuttings, is at- 
tended with some difficulty and hazard. 
‘The real seeds, it is believed, may be 
obtained from Egypt. Probably this 
very valuable plant would be more per- 
fect if raised from the seeds. The 
weeping or Babylonian willow, is also 

said to be, with us, a widowed plant. 
Our sugar cane is the male; we, there- 
fore, cannot raise the seeds. 1 know not 
what is the sex of our weeping willow. 
Our ships, national and commercial, now 
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visit every part of the globe, and the of- 
ficers can, if they please, greatly benefit 
the United States by a little attention to 
‘the introduction of useful seeds and 
lants from various regions and climates. 
The vegetable markets, especially in 
our principal towns and cities on the 
Atlantic coast, have been greatly im- 
proved, both in quality and variety, by 
the industry of the French emigrants 
from St. Domingo and other places, du- 
ring the late wars, and there is room for 
much greater improvements. [.Vat. Int. 


Stages.—It is intended, after July 4th, 
to run a line of stages between N. York 
‘and Philadelphia in the English style, 
with outside seats and guards. 


Western Improvements.—* The works 
in our harbour,” says a letter from Buf- 


| 








falo, “will be commenced the present 
season. It is contemplated to build out 
a pier or wharf about 1000 feet into the 
bay, to prevent the sand from accumu- 
lating at the mouth of Buffalo creek. 
When this is done any number of ves- 
sels may ride in perfect safety in the 
creek, and great expense will be saved 
m loading and unloading. Several ware- 
houses on an extensive scale are to be 
erected the ensuing summer; and not- 
withstanding the general depression felt 
| by all men in business, improvement is 
| making “giant strides.” | Com. Adv. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania is in 
this city, for the purpose of viewing the 
improvements made and making on the 


Schuylkill. 


Carding Machine—Mr. Silas Mason, 
of Dedham, (Mass.) has invented a new 
Carding Machine, expressly calculated 
for the manufacture of wool hats. It 
produces the hat in its conical form in 
one operation. 


Foreign. 


The grand canal, which is now making 
in Egypt, from the Nile to Alexandria, is 
stated to be nearly completed. Up- 
wards of forty thousand men .are em- 
ployed in this great work. 

A Prussian officer who shot another 
officer at Berlin, in a duel, was condemn- 
ed to 20 years imprisonment; one of his 
seconds to five, and another to three 








' years imprisonment. 
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Persian, or Cashmere Sheep.—Five 
hundred and seventy-eight of the ani- 
mals producing the Cashmere wool, 


“or Goats of the Thibet,” have safely. 


reached the port of Marseilles. The 
circumstance was announced at Paris 
on the 2ist of April, by a telegraphic 
despatch. The enterprise for procuring 
this breed, which was planned by Mr. 
Tersaux, has been attended witl: great 
difficulty, but is at length crowned with 
success. It is calculated that these ani- 
mals will thrive in France as well as in 
their native land. They bear some re- 
semblance to the common goat, but are 
without the smell. [ D. Ad. 


/Etna.—The circumference of the vi- 
sible horizon on the top of A%tna cannot 
be less than 2000 miles: At Malta, 
which is near 200 miles distant, they per- 
ceive all the eruptions from the second 
region; and that island is often discover- 


ed from about one half the elevation of 


the mountain; so that at the whole ele- 
vation, the horizon must extend to near 
double that distance, or 400 miles, which 
makes 800, for the diameter of the circle, 
and 2400 for the circumference. I find, 
indeed, by some of the Sicilian authors, 
particularly Massa, that the African 
coast as well as that of Naples, with 
many of its islands, have been discovered 
from the top of AStna—/( Brydone.) 


Emigration.—It is said, that in two 
vessels from Dumfries, 517 persons have 
engaged to sail for America. 








Piterature and AHcience. 





A work has been published in Germa- 
ny entitled “Der Deutsche in Nord 
Amerika,” The German in North Ame- 
rica. 


A very interesting work, the materials 
for which have been in preparation for 
some time, has just been published in 
Germany, Kotzebue’s Literary and Po- 
litical Labours. 


Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has commenced 
the publication of Hermes or Critical | 
Annals of Literature. Vhis work, which 
will appear quarterly, 1s edited by an as- 
sociation of learued men whose labours 
are an honour to their country. 


[FROM THE UNION. | 
“ To study without pen is to dream.” 

By a recurrence to an advertisement in this 
morning’s paper, it will be perceived that 
Messrs. 8. Potter & Co. have announced the 
appearance of a Common Place Book, arranged 
agreeably to the plan recommended by the 
celebrated Locke. To the man of science, to 
the student, and to the general reader, a com- 
panion of this description is indispensably ne- 
cessary; and as it would be productive of in- 
calculable advantages to those who are en- 
gaged in the prosegution of their studies, it is 
certainly incumbent upon all who are entrust- 
ed with the superintendence of education, to 
recommend, in the strongest terms, the pos- 
session of a book which would soon become 
an inestimable repository of useful, literary, 
and scientific information; for the student and 
man of letters could thus, 


** From fields of science, cull each fragrant flower.” 


The booksellers who have undertaken the 
publication of this ézseparable companion of the 
studious, deserve the warmest thanks and the 
most generous encouragement of an enlight- 
ened community; and more particularly so, 
as they have endeavoured to combine cheap- 
ness of price, with neatness and elegance of 
appearance. M. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By M. Thomas—Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
third edition, with two beautiful engravings, from designs 
by Alston and Leslie, %3.00 and $3.50. 

A Letter to Thomas Brande, esq. M. P. on the practica- 
bility and propriety of a resumption of specie payments, 

By S. Potter & Co.—A Common Piace Book on Locke’s 

lan, 

By R. & T. Desilver—Memoirs of the Life and Cam- 
paigns of Generai Greene. 

By R. Desilver—A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, by 
captains Cook, Clark, and Gore,—38 pl. 2 vols, pp. 800, 
$6.50 bds. 
| Robinson Crusoe, with many engravings, 18mo, pp. 500. 
$2.00 

By Gales & Seaton, Washington—Debates on the Semi- 
nole War, 12mo, pp. 600, $1.50, bds, 

For sale at the itice of the American Centinel—Rules 
for reguiating the Practice of several of the Courts of 
Pennsylvania, collected by a member of the profession 
and revised by the judges. 


IN PRESS. 


| By John Melish—Information and Advice to Emigrants 
' to the United States, and those moving from the eastern 
to the western states, 





;——____] 
Erratum—In page 378, line 21, the quotation from the 
Economica! Society should end at * Society at large.” 
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